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THEODULUS: A MEDIAEVAL TEXTBOOK 

H. Willert in his note on the Hous of Fame, 1227-28, 

Ther saugh I than Atiteris 
And of Athenes dan Pseustis, 

had the merit of first suggesting that the proper names had their 
source in the Ecloga of Theodulus, in which a shepherd Pseustis 
and a shepherdess Alithia contend in song, telling in turn stories 
from the pagan and Christian mythologies.' Koch in his review 
of Willert's book questioned the soundness of this view, because 
the connection in Chaucer's lines made it appear that, as pipers 
of all kinds were concerned, it would have to be shown that the 
persons concerned were distinguished in this respect, in order to 
make this indebtedness seem probable.^ Skeat in his edition of 
the Minor Poems of Chaucer made. the guess "that Atiteris 
represents Tyrtaeus, and that Pseustis is meant for Thespis"^ a 
conjecture he repeated in his complete edition of Chaucer, where 
he considered that Willert's suggestion could only account for 
Pseustis; "as Atiteris can hardly be Alithia.'" All these state- 
ments apparently were written without a first-hand acquaintance 
with the poem of Theodulus. 

In a communication to the Athenaeum for March 1, 1902 
(p. 274), Skeat returned to the subject, giving a short analysis of 
the poem of Theodulus, and finding in Chaucer's line a condensation 
of the description of Pseustis in the prologue, in the fourth line: 

Natus ab Athenis pastor, cognomine Pseustis, 

which "being so near the beginning drew Chaucer's attention." 
He further notes an edition published by W. de Worde, in 1515, 
one by Pynson, and that of Schwabe of 1773. In the Athenaeum 
for March 15, 1902 (p. 338), W. H. Stevenson, commenting on 

irAeHo«so/^ame ("Text, Varianten, Anmerkungen"), 1888, p. 42. This indebtedness 
had already suggested itself to him in 1883, the date of his Hous of Fame (" Einleitung und 
Textverhaltniss"), p. 13. 

2 Bngl. Stud. XV, 412. 3 Minor Poems (1888), 350. 

4 Works of Chatwer, III (1894), 269. 
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2 Geoege L. Hamilton 

Skeat's communication, credited Chaucer with a close acquaintance 
with the JEJcloga, acquired in his school-days and noted in general 
terms the use made of it as a primary schoolbook in mediaeval 
Europe. The author he refers to as Theodulus, Theodosius, and 
Theodore, "who is supposed to have flourished between the sixth 
and ninth or tenth century." The important article of Holthausen 
published in 1894 on "Chaucer und Theodulus," had unfortunately 
escaped the attention of these two English scholars, whose investi- 
gations are neither so extensive nor satisfactory as his. Accepting 
the source of "Pseustis" in the Ecloga, he rejects the possibility 
of finding a corrupted form of "Alithia" in any of the varied 
readings of Chaucer's line ("Atiteris," "an" or "dan Cytherus"), 
because it would not rhyme with " Pseustis." His suggestion that 

the line read 

Ther saugh I than daun Tityris, 

is the more acceptable, as the Vergilian Tityrus^ who plays on his 
"tenui avena" (I, 2), is not subject to the same objection postu- 
lated by Koch, as Alithia, whose instrument is a harp, not a pipe: 

Ad fontem juxta pascebat oves Alithia, 

Virgo decora nimis David de semine regis 

Cujus habens citharam fluvii percussit ad undam (8-10). 

Moreover, Holthausen had clearly shown the indebtedness of 
Chaucer in the Hous of Fame to other passages in the Ecloga, 
and suggested that a gloss to the Latin poem was a source of the 
story of Demophoon and Phyllis in the Legende of Good Women.^ 
Only so recently, therefore, has modern scholarship added one 
more book to Chaucer's library, in the work of an author who was 
generally known and esteemed iii mediaeval Europe. An account 

1 Chaucer may not have owed his conception of Tityrus as an accomplished piper to the 
somewhat blind allusion in the Vergilian line, or to the more suggestive lines in the imitative 
first Ecloga of Nemesianus (1-5) ; as the statement of Calpurnius, a poet so favored in the 
Middle Ages, is explicit enough in every way : 

Wor. loq.) Tityrus banc (i. e,, fistulam) habuit, cecinit qui primus in istis 

Montibus Hyblaea modulibllB carmena avena. 
(Mel. loq.) Mngna petis, Corydou, si Tityrus esse laboras. 

lile luit vates sacer et qui posset avena 

Praesonuisse chelyn, blaiidae cui saepe canenti 

Adluseri' ferae, cui substitit adveaa quercus. 

Quern mode cantantem rutilo spargebat acantho 

Nais et implioltos comebat pectiue criues " {Eel. IV, 62-69). 

On the popularity of Calpurnius in mediaeval Europe, see bibliography in Schanz, Gesch. 
der rOm. Litt. II, 2, 76. 

2 4«fflia, XVI, 264-66. 
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Theodulus: a Mediaeval Textbook 3 

of the wide use of the Ecloga for centuries, especially in England, 
may be at once a contribution to the history of education and of 
pastoral poetry. 

As the poem is now accessible in such an excellent edition as 
that of Osternacher,' one need not analyze the contents before dis- 
cussing its place in literary history. The literary genre repre- 
sented by the Ecloga was so affected by the learned Carolingian 
poets of the ninth century,^ and its meter — leonine hexameters — 
was so peculiar to the production in verse of writers of the dio- 
cese of Rheims,^ that one finds very acceptable von Winterfeld's 
suggestion* that Theodulus {deov hovXwi) is nothing but a classical 
transformation of the Germanic Gottschalk ; and that the poem is 
a work of Gottschalk of Orbais' last years. In one of the poems, 
assuredly of his composition, the opening lines: 

O deus, miseri 
miserere servi,^ 

which return as a refrain for twenty verses, contain an allusion to 
the Latin form of his name, as evident as is the allusion to the 
poet's name in the refrain of Donne's "Hymn to God the Father." 
Gottschalk's interest in, if small acquaintance with, Greek, is 
shown in the answer of Servatus Lupus to his query on the 
meaning of certain Greek words,** and a Christian Greek name as 
common as Theodulus he may well have found explained in a 
bilingual glossary.' 

lUrfahr-Llnz, 1902. 

2 W. Meyer v. Speyer, Abhandhmgen zur mittellateinischen Bythmik, 1, 193, 194. 

3 Traube, Foetae Caroling., II, 711. 

*HerHgs Archiv, CXIV, 68, 69. Voigt in 1902 had already snggeBted the connection 
between the Ecloga and the other Carolingian pastorals. 

i Foetae Car., Ill, 729-31. Cf. especially stanzas 2 and 3, and also 72i, n. 

6Migne, Patrol., CXIX, 491. 

' Although it does not appear among the names glossed in the Corpus gloss. Lat., VII, 347 
Gray the poet ( Works of Thomas Cray, ed. Qosse, 1, 361, n.) and Alexander Croke (An Essay 
on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of Bhyming Latin Verse, 1828, 41), cite with confidence 
as a work of Theodolns a poem " De contemptu mundi," commencing ! 

Pauper amabilis et venerabilis est benedictus, 
Bives inutilis insatiabilis est maledictus. 

This bit of misinformation is no doubt due to the title of the editions of the Auctores octo 
used by them being similar to that recorded by Hain, 1913, " Auctores octo libros subscriptos 
continentes videlicet Cathonis faceti. Theoduli de contemptu mundi. floreti," etc., or one 
published at Angoul^me in 1491 (Hain, 1971): "AuctoresVIII: nempeCatho, Facetus, Theo- 
dulus de contemptu mundi, Floretum." Croke made use of the edition published at Lyons 
in 1538 (loc. cit., 38, n. "Leyden") of which there is a copy in the Bodleian, unless, indeed 
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4 Geoegb L. Hamilton 

An imitation of the Ecloga, entitled Synodicus, was written in 
the second part of the eleventh century by one Wamerius of 
Basel;' another imitation, Pistilegus, is only known because it is 

the same mistake is made in the Mamiale biblicum oi Goldast, also used by him, of which 
there is a copy in the same library (cf. Ostemacher, loc. ctt., 28, 29, Nos. Lll, LIV). There 
is no evidence of what edition Gray used. This poem appears as a separate poem in some 
manuscripts (Cambridge, Trinity College, O. 5. 6. Schenkl, Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Ak. Phil.- 
Hist. Clasee, 136, V, 61 ; St. John's College, F, 10, op. cit., 137, VIII, 59), and in a number of the 
editions of Auctores octo although it forms one of the Auctores with the poem "Chartula 
nostra tibi," the distinction is made in the title, "Cartule; alias de contemptu mundi" 
(Pelleohet, Cat. gin. des incunabules des bibl. publ. de France, 1427, 1429, 1431-37) ; and in 
the Spanish edition Libros menorea published at Pamplona in 1499 by Brocar, Theodulus, 
Facetus, Tobias, and the Parabolae of Alain de Lille, are omitted, and according to the 
statement of the colophon, the poem, "Pauper amabilis," is accounted a separate work 
(Pellechet, 1439; Haebler, Bibliografia Ibirica del aiglo XV, No. 539). DuM^ril (Poisies 
populaires latines du moyen dge, 125, n.), while accepting St. Bernard as the author of 
" Chartula," and the traditional date of the Mcloga, remarks apposite of Croke's attributing 
" Pauper " to Theodulus : '* Evidemment ce rhythme dactylique ne peut 6tre du Ve, ni meme 
du Xe sifecle." Haur6au regarding " Pauper " as an integral part of " Chartula," attributed 
the whole poem to Bernard de Morlas, on account of the peculiar meter, dactylics ending in 
spondees or trochees, because in the Preface of what is assuredly his De contemptu mundi, 
Bernard comments on its difficulty, and the rare use that had been made of it {^Not. et 
Extr., XXVII, 2, 34; of. XXVIII, 2, 385). Meyer in his study of rhymed hexameters (Sitzungs- 
ber. d. philos.-philol. Classe der Ak, d. Wissenschaften zu Milnchen, 1873, 82) adopting the 
nomenclature of a commentator of the Laborintus of Eberhard, noted that this meter, "Tri- 
pertiti dactylioi caudati," was common, and that it was especially introduced in pathetic 
places, among verses of a simpler meter. Does this explain the change of meter in the 
" Chartula," and the consequent division into two poems? Etienne de Rouen, who prided 
himself on being a disciple of Bernard in writing and devising difficult meters (Omont, 
Etienne de Bee, 209, 202), in giving some verses in this meter called them "inclinantes" 
{Chronicles of the Beigns of Stephen, Henry II, and iJicA^rd /, ed. Hewlett, II, 1775). GrOber 
(Grundr., II, 1, 376) conjectured that Bernard was the first to make use of the meter; but, 
no one but Haur6au has discussed critically the authorship of "Chartula," and his latest 
opinion of its authorship was that it was best "ne rien supposer" (Des poimes latins 
attribuis d, St. Bernard [1890], 9). One manuscript in attributing it to divine authorship: 
"Alii dionnt quod fuit missus de ooelo per angelum " (ib. 3), has given it the same source 
as more important works {cf . Mod. Lang. Notes, XXIV, 19, n. 47) . 

iHuemer, Bom. Forsch., 111,315; Wiener Studien, XIV, 156. Wamerius' other poem, 
ParacKtits, which is cited in the Begistrum of Hugh of Trimberg (ed. Huemer, 542, 550 ff.; 
cf . Bom. Forsch., Ill, 355) of which there are a number of MSS (Haupt, Berichte d. Berl. Ak. , 
1854, 150; Thurot, Not. et Extr., XXII, 2, 116, n. 2; Steinmeyer and Sievers, Die althoch- 
deutschenGlossen, IV, 670 ; W. Schum, Beschreibender Verzeichniss der amplon. Haiidschriften 
Sammlungzu Erfurt, 325), may have owed its name to that apparently given to the Ecloga 
in a list of books, found at Hamersleben in the twelfth century; "Paraclitum Theodalum 
cum glossis" (G. Becker, Catalogi bibliotlieearum antiqui, p. 141). The title appears as 
"Theoduli ecloga sive liber Paradisi " in a Paris MS, B. N. 4930 (Ostemacher, op. cit., 21, n. 5), 
and Amplonian MS (Schum, op. cit., 652). This same title is found in the commentary due 
to Neckam " Incipit ecloga Theoduli vel Theodori vel Paridisi" (Ostemacher, op. cit., 7, n. 1), 
and given with an explanation in Kacheloven's edition, "titnlus istius libri est talis: 
Egloga theoduli vel theodori vel paradisi; " "paradisis interpretur ortus deliciarum quod 
in presenti opuscule tractatur de fidelibns christi" (Q. Bauch, Gesch. des Leipziger Fmh- 
humanismus, 1899, 33). However, the title "Paradisus" which appears frequently in mediae- 
val catalogues {Catalogues of the Library of Durham, Cathedral, Surtees Soc, Publ., VII, 
9, 118; Chronica monast. de Melsa, ed. Bond, III, xoviii; Charlton, History of Whitby, 113; 
KeaTne, History of Glastonbury, 141; Omont, Centralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, IX, 202, 204), 
is apparently given to a translation of a Byzantine collection of the lives of saints (Krumm- 
bacher, Oesch. d. byzant. Lit., 2d ed., 188), with its full title in a catalogue of the library of 
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Theodulus: a Mediaeval Textbook 5 

mentioned and the first lines cited in the Registruyn, multorum 
audorum of Hugh of Trimberg in 1280.' About the end of the 
eleventh century the poem of Theodulus was furnished with a 
commentary by Bernard of Utrecht.^ Some fifty years later 
Bernard Silvester wrote another commentary, if we are to accept 
the entry in the catalogue of the Amplonian library at Erfurt, 
drawn up by its owner in 1212 : " Commentum Bernhardi Silves- 
tris super Theodulum,"' and the more detailed entry taken by 
John Bale "ex Nordovicensi scriptorum catalogo" — ^evidently an 
index of books in the library of the Priory of Norwich,* before the 
dissolution of the monasteries — where he found mention, among 
the works of Bernard Silvester, of "Expositiones in Aeglogas 
Theoduli, li. i. 'Domino sacrosancto."" If the words cited, 
"Domino," etc., constitute the Incipit of the commentary of the 
first book of the poem, according to its division into three books, 
found in some manuscripts,* it differs essentially from that of 

Christ Church, Canterbury, "Vita Eraclydis horemite qui dicitur Paradisus" (M. E. James, 
The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury andDcmer, 47; cf. Oxford, Merton Coll., CXVIII, fol. 
243: "Heraclidis Alexandrini Paradisus, sive Liber de vitis SS. Patrum;" cf. L. Delisle, 
Not. et Extr., XXXI, 1, 240, 242). Is tho entry in the twelfth-century catalogue of the books 
in St. Peter's Monastery, Salzburg, "Theodulus libellus de VII planetis" (Becker, op. cit., 
234) , due to a misunderstanding of some such title for the Bcloga as is found in the catalogue 
of the library of Syon Monastery of the early sixteenth century : " Egloga sen Carmen 
pastorale Theoduli de testimoniis de spheris cultis " (Cat. of the Lib. of Syon Monastery, ed. 
M. Bateson, 4) and due perhaps to a confusion of the names of the planets with those of the 
gods who are mentioned in the Ecloga commencing with Saturn and Jupiter? 

1 LI. 562-69; cf. Huemer, Wiener Sitzungsber., Phil.-Hist. Classe, CXVI, 151. 

2 Hist. litt. de la France, VIII, 678 ; cf. Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, 
6th ed., II, 134. Conradi Hirsaugieosis, Dialogus super atictores, ed. Schepss., 14. 

3 Schum, op. cit., 793. With the supplementary information from Bale one need not be 
too skeptical about this catalogue entry (cf. Langlois, Bibl. de V&cole des Chartes, LIV, 235), 
although one need not accept with Sandys (Hist, of Cluasical Scholarship, I, 515) the con- 
fusion by early bibliographers of Bernard Silvester and Ultrajeotensis (C. G. JOcher, GeUhrten 
Jexifcon, IV, 1115 ; Pabricius, B»i!io«feeca Z,a«. [1858], VI, 527 ; cf. I, 218; Ch. Bichard, ifoMv. 
biogr. gin., V, 572). There is no indication of a MS of the commentary by Bern. Silv. at the 
Bibliothique national, mentioned by JOcher, nor can one identify the MS Bibl. imp. f . 1. 946, 
cited by Richard, although there are a number of MSS containing the commentary of Bern. 
TJltraj. Cf. J. Frey, Ueber das mittelalt. Gedicht, " Theoduli ecloga" und den Kommewtar 
des Bernhardus Ultratectensis (1904) 8, 13, 14. 

* And not " The catalogue of the writers of Norwich," as it is rendered by M. S. Morriss 
in M. L. P., XXIII, 605. Bale shortly after his remarks on Norwich cited in the text, goes on : 
"As much haue I saued both there and in oerten other places of Northfolke concerning the 
authors names and tytles of their workes, as I could." — The Laboryouse Journey <£ Serche 
of John Leylande, etc., ed. Copinger, 110. 

5 Bale, Index Britanniae scriptorum, ed. Poole and Bateson, 48. 

6E. g., a Helmstadt MS (Leyser, Hist, poetarum med, aev. 295), an Amplonian MS 
(Schum, op. cit., 652) ; a feature of the MSS not noted by Ostemacher, op. cit., 9. 
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6 George L. Hamilton 

Bernard of Utrecht which begins, "Liber aequivoce dicitur; nam 
liber appelatur pergamenum." ^ Today, unfortunately, one cannot 
verify the statements of the catalogues, as Bernard's commentary 
is not found in the extant Amplonian collection,^ and already in 
1549 Bale lamented, "I haue bene also at Norwyche, our second 
cytie of name, and there all the library monumentes are turned to 
the use of their grossers, candelmakers, sope sellers and other 
worldly occupyers."' When Alexander Neckam (1157-1217) 
wrote a Novus Aesopus* and a Novus Avianus^ and other works 
for school use,' one would expect to find the commentary that 
appears in a Paris manuscript ascribed to his authorship.' 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century a Carmelite monk, 
Stephen Patrington, afterward Bishop of St. David's, known on 
account of his attacks and writings against the WyclifBtes," wrote 
another commentary ;'' a century later among the earlier works 
published at Leipzig by Konrad Kacheloven,'" and at Cologne by 
Quentell," we find in editions of Theodulus still another commen- 
tary of which the Incipit, " Circum inicium hujus libri, sciendum 
Averrois circa Prologus Physicorum dicit," shows that it was 
written later than those of the two Bernards, as it was only in the 
first half of the thirteenth century that a translation of the Pro- 
logue of Averroes to the Physics of Aristotle was made.'^ Only 

ijffjst. !««., VIII, 679; Frey, op. e«., U. 

2 The only commentary now in the collection is anonymous (of. p. 175, n. 3) , and is not 
found as a separate work (Schum, op. cit., 652), 

SBale, Lab. Journey, 110. 

* Hervieux, Lesfabulistes latins, 2d ed., II, 392-416. 

6 /6id., 462-80. 

eCf . P. Meyer, if. e« a, XXXV, 2, 641 ff. 

' B. N. 1862. Osternacher, op. cit., 15, No. 13; 7, n. 1. Ostemacher has failed to note the 
Identity of Alexander of St. Alban's with Alexander Neckam. 

^FascicuTms Zizaniorum, ed. Shirley, Ixxvii, 289, 295, 316. Perhaps there may be farther 
information in Bale's book on Carmelite writers in B. M. Harl. 3838. Cf. J. Gairdner, 
Lollardy and the Reformation in EnglaTid, 1, 187, n. 

9 J. Leland, Oommentarii de script. Britannicis, ed. Hall, 429; Bale, Script, ill. majoris 
Brit, catalogus, 539 ; Tanner, Bibliotheca Bntannico-Hibemica, 581. 

l»Hain, *15482-83. 

11 Hain, *15484, *15486. Lessing noted that the commentary found in Kaoheloven's edi- 
tions of 1489 and 1493, and in Qnentell's edition of 1495 was the same. Zur Geschichte und 
Litteraiur; Aus den Schdtzen der herzogl, Bibliotheh zu Wolfenbilttel. Erster Beytrag (1773), 
in Sdmtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann, XI, 494. 

12 Jourdain, Becherches critiques, etc., 2d ed., 31, 74, 190, 292 ; Kenan, Averrois, 3d ed., 207 ; 
Rose, Hermes, VIII, 341, n. 1. 
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Theodulus: a Mediaeval Textbook 7 

an examination of a large number of manuscripts will reveal the 
number, the dates, and perhaps the authors of such anonymous 
commentaries as are found respectively in a manuscript of Helm- 
stadt,^ of Munich,^ and of Erfurt.^ The latest commentary written 
seems to have been that found in an edition of the poem published 
by Wynkin de Worde in 1515, which was supplied "cum com- 
mento satis prolixo autoris cujusdam Anglici qui multa Anglicana 
nbique miscuit."* 

The catise of these many commentaries is not far to seek ; the 
Eeloga was recommended, prescribed, and used as a primary text- 
book of reading in mediaeval schools. A commentary on Theo- 
dulus by Alexander Neckam has been noticed. In a plan of 
study found in a work of the last part of the twelfth century, 
attributed to him, Theodulus finds a place among the elementary 
textbooks: 

Postquam alphabetum didicerit et ceteris puerlllbus rudimentis 
imbutus fuerit, Donatum et illud utile moralitatis compendium quod 
Catonis esse vulgus opinatur addiscat et ab egloga Theodoli transeat ad 
eglogas bucolicorum.^ 

The poem offered occasion for those moral and allegorical inter- 
pretations so dear to the mediaeval mind, for which the eclogue 
seemed the chosen vehicle in which to convey the hidden truth, 
from the time that a prophecy of the coming of Christ was found 
in the fourth Eclogue of Vergil,' to the Renaissance, when Boc- 
caccio wrote a commentary on his own JEclogaeJ For this reason 

1 Leyser, op, cit,, 298: "In principio hujus libri sunt principaliter qnaedam inquirenda 
Primo quae materia, secundo quae forma, tertio quis finis, quarto quis Auotor." 

2 0stemacher, op. cit., 21, n. 1: " Philosophia et divinarum rerum scieutia." 
^Sahnm, op. cit., 5S2: "Eglogarum tres .... deleotationem." 

* Warton, History of English Poetry, 1840, II, 363, n. Dibdln considered Ames {Typogr. 
Ant.) the source of Warton's information {Typographical Ant,, II, 208), as Warton had 
probably not seen a copy himself. The Incipit is not giyeo to be compared with that of 
Patrington's commentary, which is given by Bale, op. cit,, as "Aestas fer." A former 
librarian of the Wolfenbttttei Library, Lauterbach, had written on the title-page of Quen" 
toll's edition, " cum scholiis Stephani Oxoniensis," i. e., Stephen Patrington, a statemen 
which Lessing seems ready to accept (op. cit., 494). 

6 Charles H. Easkins, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XX, 90 ; on authorshipi 
ibid.,ieS.; date, 84 ff. 

8 Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, 99 £E. 

'A. Hortis, Studj sulle opere latine del Boccaccio, 3£B. ; cf. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung 
des clatsischen Alterthums, 3d ed., II, 397. The chief cause of this interpretation of profane 
writers was no doubt the early allegorizatioa of the Bible, which has such a remote origin, 
and which is expressed so emphatically in 1409, in a report of twelve censors, elected by the 
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8 Geokge L. Hamilton 

no doubt Conrad of Hirschau, in his Dialogus super Auctores 
sive Didasoalon, written in the first half of the twelfth century, 
introduces Theodulus, not among the primary textbooks, Donatus, 
Cato, Aesop, and Avianus, but after Sedulius, Juvencus, and 
Prosper, because it was a work that needed a threefold interpre- 
tation: 

Primum igitur in hoc opere a docente sensus poneudus est literae, 
deinde ipsa litera per allegoriam elucidanda, inde per moralitatem vita 
legentis instituenda.' 

An account of the author and an explanation of the poem Conrad 
took from the commentary of Bernard of Utrecht, to which he is 
much indebted in other parts of the work.^ It was no doubt 
with such an interpretation in mind that Jacques de Vitry' 
recommended it as second in the list with Cato, Avianus, Pru- 
dentius, Prosper, Sedulius, and above all the versified Bible.* 
He did this in a sermon addressed to scholars,^ whom he warns 
that at the best the use of the classics is the spoiling of the 
Egyptians, that these authors of inferior style, which contain 
moral instruction, are preferable to pagan poets and historians 
who only excite to debauchery and vanity. The author* of 
the third book of the Laborintus is no such obscurantist; it is 
the educational value of certain authors that interests him. In 
reviewing the poets as models of style, he recommends that the 

University of Oxford to examine the works of Wycliffe, where it is noted that heretics 
tended to accept the literal sense, and despise the metaphorical sense of Scripture (Wilkins, 
ConciUa, III, 339). 

I Ed. Schepss., 46. 2 Ibid., U. 

3 A. Lecoy de la Marche, La chaire franoaise aw moyen age, 2d ed., iH. Although the 
manuscript Paris, B. N. 17509, plainly reads TheodoK the author suggests there is a reference 
" au c616bre Th6odulphe, §vSque d'Orl§ans." 

*I. e., the Aurora of Pierre Riga, who died in 1209, cantor and canon of the cathedral 
of Hheims, in the diocese of which De Vitry preached the Albigensian crusade in 121.'! 
(Crane, op, cit., xxvi). 

^Craue, Mxempla of Jacques de Vitry, xliii. There follows in the same sermon the 
story of Jerome, beaten because he"was " Ciceronianus, non Christianus," and the story of 
the renunciation of the schools for the monastery of Serlo (Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., 475; 
Crane, op. cit., 12, 145; cf. Schwob, Comptes rendus de VAcad. des inscript., 1893, 508; Omont, 
N. and E., XXXVIII, 2, 368; P. Meyer, Bull, de la Soc. des anc. textes, 1903, 68; Hist, litt., 
XXI, 114; XXVI, 558; Waddington, Man. des picUis, ed. Furnivall, 2528,2727; Gower, Vox 
clamantis,Vi , 1214). 

* Not Evrard de BSthune, as was clearly shown by Thurot, Comptes rendus de VAcad. 
des inscript., 1870, 259; cf. HaurSau, Hist, litt., XXIX, 574. Yet Sandys, op. cit., 515, 532, 622, 
refers to Evrard as the author. 
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work of Theodulus be read by schoolboys, after they have com- 
menced with the Disticha of Oato: 

Viribus apta suis pueris ut lectio detur, 

Auctores tenero fac ut ab ore legas. 
Elige quod placet, et lege, perlegis ecce sub uno 

Ordine, quos traxit gloria fama mei. 
Se mita virtutum, cautus Cato, regula morum, 

Quern metri brevitas verba polire vetat. 
Veri cum false litem Theodulus arcet. 

In metro ludit theologia sibi.^ 

Then follow in turn Avianus, Aesopus, Maximianus,^ Pamphilus, 
the Geta of Vitalis,* the Achilleis* of Statius, and selected works 
of Ovid. In a decree of the papal legate Guido, establishing in 
1267 a lower class of a grammar school in Breslau, the books 
mentioned for primary instruction are Donatus, Cato, and Theo- 
dulus.' Hugo of Trimberg in his JRegistrum does not include 
Theodulus among the books he recommends for beginners, the 
"ethici minores:"" Cato, Aesopus, Avianus, Geta, Physiologus, 
and Maximianus, "qui et nunc in studio currunt puerorum,'" but 
among the theological writers, with its imitations: 

Nam triplex legentibus fructus in hoe datur: 

Per fabulas historias et allegorias 

Ad discendum triplices lector habet vias." 

Twenty-five years later Pierre Dubois, that mediaeval radical, 
was most conventional in his choice of textbooks, and Theodulus 
is placed by him among the "minutos actores," whose literal 
sense alone interests him. In his scheme for the foundation of a 

iLeyser, op. cit., 825; first cited by Warton, op. cit., II, 363, n., and then by Stevenson, 
op. cit.; and J. Frey, Ueber das mitielalt. Oedicht, "TheoduU eclogi" (1901), p. 1. 

2 On the licentious Maximianus as a moralist in the M. A. cf. Hugo of Trimberg, Beg,, 
724 ff., where " Panphilus lascivus " is also commended; and R. Ellis, Am. Journal of Phil., 
V, 7 fP. 

3 Or more correctly Amphitryon (W. Cloetta, BeitrSge zur Litteraturgeschichte des Mit- 
telalters wnd der Renaissance, I, 68 f.) , 

* When the Achilleis is recommended as a school-book, and appears as such in various 
MSS, it can scarcely be called a rare book in mediaeval Europe, as I have once supposed 
iPubl. M. L. A., XX, 196). 

^Breslauer Urkundenbuch, ed. Korn (1870), 85; cited by Specht, Gesch. der UnterrichtS' 
wesen im, Deutschland, 250; Bashdall, Universities of Burope, I, 602, n. ; Frey, op. cit. 

^Beg.,3SiS. Ubid.,6iSS. 

^Ibid., 521. He apologizes for placing Physiologus among the primary school books, 
" Quamvis sit theologns in adequatlone" (747), i. e., allegorical in its intention. 
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school for missionaries to be sent to Palestine, set forth in his 
De recuperatione Terre Sancte (1305-7), he recommends that 
as small boys they begin with Donatus, and then:' 

Demum cum debebunt audire logicam, in tribus mensibus estatis 
omnes poetrias audiant: videlicet prima die Cathonem, secunda Theo- 
dulum,^ tribus sequentibus Tobiam, et sic de aliis; qualibet die per 
duos doctores sex audiant leetiones, quas fere totas per se possent 
videre, prestitis hystoriis et figuratis vocabulorum communium. De 
talibus scriptibus ubi non queritur nisi ordinatio et notio figuratorum' 
potest quilibet juvenis, statim cum incipit proficere tantum, videre et 
legere sicut de uno romanico. 

A study of the manuscripts containing the Ecloga shows that it 
was regarded sometimes as a primary book of instruction, some- 
times as a religious or moral tract. Thus one manuscript contains 
the four books "de moribus," Cato, Theodulus, Avianus, and 
Maximianus;* another ° contains the four authors with the Achilleis 
of Statins, the Maptus Proserpinae of Olaudian, the widespread 
anonymous Summa poenitentiae in verse," and a Liber hymno- 
rum;' another Horace, Persius, Theodulus, Oato, and Avianus;' 
still another Avianus, Theodulus, the Achilleis, the Remedia amoris 
and Heroides of Ovid, and Arator.' On the other hand it is found 
in the same manuscripts with the Dittochaeum of Prudentius,'" and 

lEd. C. v. Langlois (1891), 58, 59. 

2 MS "Theodolum." The editor has the note (60, n. 1), "Theodolus avait mis en vers 
latin les miracles de I'Ancien Testatnent," citing as his authority the work of Thurot, op- 
cit., 425, n. 2. Benan in his analysis of the work o( Dubois has the note, "Auteur de qua. 
trains sur les miracles duVieux Testament, c616bres au moyen ftge" (Hist Utt„ XXVI, 513, n.). 

8 Cf. the emphasis he gives to the study of the works of Alexandre de Villeneuve and 
Evrard deBfithvme; " Dootrinale audiant— et ultimo Grecismum itaquod sensum littera- 
lem breviter comprehendant, in solempnitatibus aliis nullatenus insistentes " (60). 

*B. M. Beg., 15, A, VII; Baehrens, Poet. Lat. min., V, 315. 

SReginensis, 1424, {bid. Ct. " Item liber poetarum, in quo quinque (sic.') libri continen- 
tur videlicet liber Cathonis glosatus. Liber qui dicitur Ysopus, qui incipit Ethiopum^ 
Liber qui dicitur Avianus," an entry in a list of books in the church library of St. Andreas 
in Braunschweig, in 1412 (H. Nentwig, Dots UUere Buchwesen in Braunschweig [1901], 28). 

6 Haur6au, N.etE., XXVII, 2, 10. 

'Cambridge, Peterhouse, 207; M. R. James, Cat. of MSS of Peterhause, 247-49; cf. James, 
Ancient lAbraries, eta., 36&; "liber catonis et in eodem libro (liber) Theodoli/lib' auiani/ 
lib' Maximiani/lib' Stacii Achilleydos/lib' Claudiani de adquisioione; " cf. Schum, op. cit. 
790, 791, Nos. 14 and 20. 

8 Cambridge, Trinity Coll., 0, 3, 57; Baehrens, op. cit. 

SEtoniengis Bl. 6, 5; Baehrens, op. cit., 314. 

10 On its wide use in the Middle Ages of. Manitius, J7»e«er Sitaungsber. Phil. Hist. Classe 
117, XII, 26 ff.; 121, VI, 18 fB. 
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with such favorite mediaeval compositions as the Contemptus 
mundi minor of Bernard de Morlas/ the Tobias of Matthew of 
VendOme,^ and the Dicta Chrisostomi.^ A manuscript of the 
latter type, in which the choice was limited to elementary school 
books of a moral or religious tendency, was no doubt the source 
of the popular Auetores octo, which contained Oato, Facetus* 
Theodulus, De contemptu mundi, Fioretus,^ Deparabolis of Alain 
de Lille," Aesopus, and Tobias. The popularity of Theodulus 
before the age of printing is attested by the 121 manuscripts 
enumerated by Osternacher,' who with greater industry could have 
doubled the number, and by the frequent entries in the catalogues 
of mediaeval libraries/ Sometimes it is found with a commentary,' 
and again the commentary appears separately. When it some- 
times appears in manuscripts largely made up of grammatical 
treatises'" it is not surprising to find its verses constantly cited as 
models of mediaeval grammarians and in metrical treatises." 

With the coming of printing its popularity did not diminish ; 
Osternacher has noted nineteen separate editions published before 

iCf. p.ni,n. 7. 

2 Cambridge, Trinity Coll., E, 3, 56; Schenkl, Wiener Sitzungsber., 138, V, 41; Oxford, 
Bodl. Auct, F, 5, 6 ; Sohenkl, op. cit, 124, III, 30 ; QonviUe and Cains, 202 ; James, Cat. of M8S 
of G. and C. College, I, 231. 

3 Oxford, Bodl. Add., A, 171; Schenkl, op. cit., 121, IX, 76; Cheltenham, 16,226; Schenkl, 
op. cit., 127, IX, 50 ; published in Arch. f. Kuruie Ssterr. Geschichtsquellen, V, 553. 

* Haur«au, N. et E., XXVII, 2, 16 ff . ; P. Meyer, Bom., XXXII, 69. 

5 HaurSan, op. cit., 25; Despo&mes lot. atir. d. St. Bernard, 43. 

6 The appearance of this minor work of Alain de Lille in collections of school books 
(cf. Oxford, Bodl. Auct., P, 5, 6; Schenkl, op. cit., 124, III, 30; Schum, op. cit., 791) explains 
Chaucer's acquaintance with, and use of, it, pointed out by E. Koeppel, Herrigs Archiv., 
XC, 150. 

' Op. cit., 13-23. 

^Cataloguesof the Library of Durham Cath., 6, 9; Chron. monast, de Melsa, III, xcl,xcvi; 
James, Anc. Libr., 11, 368, 431 (cf. 487), 491, 492; Schum, op. cit., 790, 791; Becker, op. cit, 176, 
223, 252 ; Bateson, Cat. of the Library of Syon Monastery, 4, 146 ; Serapeum, XIII, Intell., n. 1 ; 
Charlton, History of Whitby, 113 (the extracts giren by Edwards, Memoirs of Libraries, I, 
109-11, copied by Becker, op. cit., 226, 227, do not contain this entry); M. James, "MSS in 
Austin Friars' Library, York ; " Fasciculus J. W. Clark dicatus 1909, 93. Cf . Manitius, Mittei- 
lungen der Gesellsehaft f. deiitsche Erziehungs- und Schulgeschlchte, XVI, 38, 39, 233-35. 

sOsternacher, op. cit, Nos. 49, 65, 71, 75, 85, 87, 117; James, op. cit, 11, 431, 490, 491; 
Becker, op. cit, 223. 

10 Cambridge, Trinity Coll., O, 5, 4; Schenkl, op. cit, 136, VIII, 61; Worcester Cath., F, 
147; op. cit, 139, IX, 64; Lincoln C, 5, 8, op. cjt., 131, 10, 74; Winchester, III, A, op. cji., 131 ; 
VI, 49. 

"Thurot, N. and JS., XXII, 2, 119, 208, n. 1; 42, 596, 451, 452; Camptes rendm de VAcad. 
desinscr. (1870), 248, 269; Huemer, Wiener Studien, IV, 300; Hist. MSS Com. Appendix to 
Second Report, 66. 
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12 George L. Hamilton 

1500;' to these are to be added at least five others.^ The first 
edition was, without doubt, from a French press, as were half of 
the succeeding editions of the fifteenth century, and all the edi- 
tions — thirty-two— of the J.Mcfores ocfo,' in which it was included, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Of the incunabula not 
one was printed in England, but of the nine separate editions of 
the sixteenth century, four were French, four English, and one was 
printed at Antwerp for the English trade.* It is to be noted that 
the last mentioned, printed by J. Martens in 1508, is the only 
edition printed in the Netherlands, while Italy, the home of human- 
ism, is not represented by a single edition.^ The commentary on 
the text appears in most of the editions. Its interpretation of the 
"sensus moralis" of the text, so essentially mediaeval,* would not 
enhance the value of the original for followers of the new learning ; 
and to the proper valuation put on the work, even as an educational 
tool, by Grerman humanists,' is due no doubt the fact that not an 
edition appeared from the German press in the sixteenth century.* 
That it was a school book was the reason that Pelgrim and Jacobi 
imported Martens' edition, as they imported other school books." 

1 Op. cit., 24-26. 

2 B. Proctor, Index to the Early Printed Boohs in the British Mtiseum, 8,037, 8,690, 8,818 ; 
an undated edition publislied by Kacheloven, F. G. Fray tag, Adparatns litterarius, I, 497 ; 
and the Spanish edition published at Zamora by Ant. de Centenera in 1492; Haebler, op. cit., 
No. 834; cf. Copinger, Supplement to Hain, 11, No. 5,782. 

sOstemacher, op. cit., 27, 28; Copinger, op. cit., 719-23; Pellechet, Nos. 1,420-22. 1,4.31 ; 
Proctor, 3,642; Haebler, 358. Besides the Pamplona edition of Li6ros menores, which omitted 
Theodulus (cf . p. 171, n. 7) cf. Haebler, 360-62. To the editions of the Auctores octo are to be 
added the editions of Theodulus printed with Cato, and one with " De contemptu mundi," 
all at Lyons; Osternacher, op. cit., 28. The three editions of the Manuale biblicum of 
Goldast in which Theodulus was included can scarcely be reckoned among school books. 

• Osternacher, op, cit., 26, where W. de Worde's edition of 1509, and one of Pynson's 
editions are not noted. 

5 Manltias (loc. cit., 234, 235), has noted that Theodulus is not found in Italian manu- 
scripts; and that the one allusion to it in an Italian work is dubious. 

6 G. Bauch, Geschichte des Leipziger FrUhhumanismus (1899), 33, 41, n. 2. 

' In 1497 Matthaeus Lupinus Calidomus in an academic address assigns to Theodulus, 
Avianus, Maximianus, Alain de Lille, and Rabanus Maurus their proper position in litera- 
ture (Bauch, op. cit., 62), and Qregorius Bredekoph in his Tractatulun succinctue artis 
poettcae — a Defense of Poetry— puts Theodulus among the writers of "fabuli," Aeeopus, 
Avianus, and Ovid, who need to be interpreted allegorically (op. cit., 84). 

8 To the negative evidence afforded by Osternabher one may add that no German edition 
is noted by Proctor, op. cit, II, Part I, in a list of books printed in Geriuany, 1.500-21. 

^E. G. DufiE, Bibllographica, II, 104, 105. On books printed abroad for use in England 
of. Duff, Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders of Westminster and London from l-t/e-USS 
72-100, 187, 188, 195, 198, 205-33, 235-40; for school books, cf. 78, 79, 83, 84, 195; i, W. PoUard, Old 
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The Renaissance came latfe to England, and lier printers were 
not humanists. "A single oration of Cicero and the plays of 
Terence were the only Latin classics printed in England during 
the fifteenth century. No Greek classics were published until 
1543.'" One is not surprised, then, to find a mere school book like 
the JEcloga printed twice by Pynson (without date) and twice by 
Wynkin de Worde, in 1509 and 1515.^ The last edition had the 
advantage of being specially designed for English readers, as has 
already been noted. However, it does not seem to have been used 
very generally, or for a much longer time in English schools, for 
it does not appear in the curriculum of such schools as Eton,* 
St. Paul's,* and Ipswich,^ and does not appear in the accounts of 
an Oxford' bookseller in 1520," in the day-book of John Dome of 
Oxford in 1520,' or in the inventory of the stock of another book- 
seller named Clifton, made in 1579;' showing that it had been 
superseded by other educational textbooks. To the rarity of its 
publication as a separate work in France is due no doubt the fact 
that it fails to find a place with the large number of similar works 
noted in the Repertoire des ouvrages pMagogiques au XF" sidcle, 
edited by F. Buisson. 

With such a number of manuscripts and editions as evidence 
of the use of the JEcloga as a school book, it seems superfluous to 
note those manuscripts containing German glosses," and the state- 
ment in the biography of John Eck, the opponent of Luther, that 
he read the Eologa with the Eclogues of Vergil at a Heidelberg 

Picture Books, 102 fl:.; Delisle, Sull. de la Soc. des ant. de Iformandie, XV, 473 £E. Herbert 
(Typogr. Ant., Ill, 1852) noted a copy printed in 1508, "pro Johanne Wright." Dibdin 
(Typogr. Ant, II, 208) regarded the statement as au error of Herbert. Duff (Bibl., I, 105) 
thought it was the Antwerp edition with another imprint. 

• Pollard, op. cit., 101; of. Modern Language Notes, XX, 5S. On the few translations of 
classics published in England in the first century of printing cf. V. Scholderer, Trane. of the 
Bibliographical Soc, IX, 123 ff. 

^Hand-lists of English Printers (Bibliographical Soc), II, 1, 16. 

3H. C. M. Lyte, Eton College, 146. 

i 3. H. Lupton, Life of John Colet, 279. 

5 A. F. Leach, English Schools at the Reformation, 107. 

6E. G, Duff, Library, N. S., VIII, 2n6ff. 

TF. Madan, Oxford Historical Society, Collectanea, I, 71 S., II, 453. 

s S. Gibson, Abstracts from the Wills and Testamentary Documents of Binders, etc., of 
Oxford, 11 £E. 

'Ostemacher, Nos. 22, 76, op. cit.; cf. Steinmeyer and Sievers, op. cit„ IV, 422. 
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14 Geoege L. Hamilton 

school he attended, at the age of twelve.' One would expect to 
find frequent traces of its influence in mediaeval literature, biit 
such is not the case. It did not have the fortune of its companion 
textbook, the Disticha Catonis, to be translated once or more into 
almost every language of mediaeval Europe. In Old French alone 
we have ten translations^ and one parody of Cato,' of Theodulus 
we have only the translation of Jean le Pfevre de Resson,* as 
a manuscript of the work of the Minorite Jacques Bochet, 
"Tiaudelet," mentioned by Gilles li Muisit^ still remains to be 
discovered. In the first third of the thirteenth century Henri 
d'Andeli in his Baiaille des sept arts introduces Theodulus as 
an important combatant in the forces of Gramaire: 

La fu 11 sages Chatonez, 

AvionSs et Panfil^s; 

La portoit dans TheaudelSs 

Una baniere mi partie; 

Toissu i fu par grant mestrie 

Dans Sextis perci6 son escu 

Que Alicia ot vaincu, 

Qiii painte estoit de I'autre part.* 

In Germany the only literary evidence of its use that has been 
pointed out is the acquaintance shown with it by Reinfrid von 
Braunschweig' at the end of the thirteenth century; and farther 

iJannsen, Qesch. des deutschen Volkea, 16th ed., I, 88. Ueiobiiag (Das Doctrinale des 
Alexander de Villa Del, xvii) and F. A. Eckstein (Lat^nischer u. griecMscher Unterrt'cht, 60) 
make only general statements about its use in mediaeval schools. Gf. Osternacher, op. cit„ 
23, n. 7. 

2Gr6ber, Grundr. d. rom. Phil., II, 1, 482, 863, 1,066; Dellsle, Bibl. de VEc. des Ch., LXII, 
161; J. Ulrich, Zeit.f. rom. Phil., XIX, 85; Bom. Forsch., XV, 141; Meyer, Sam., XXXIV, 340. 
On a Provengal version cf. Meyer, Bom., XXV, 98, 340; XXIX, 445. 

SGrOber, op. cit., 1, 187. 

*P. Paris, Les manuscrits franQois de la biblioth&qiieduroi, V, 12; GrOber, op. cit., 1,067; 
Van Hamel, Les lamentations de Matheolus et le livre de leesse de lehan de Bessons, 
olxxxiii, olxxxiv; tJlrioh, B. F., XV, 70. 

^Poisiesde Oilles li Muisis, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, I, 88. If this was the translation 
of Theodulus as GrSber believed (op. cit., 755), Gilles was not sure himself whether there 
was a copy of it: " Ne sai que nuls en ait copie" (op. cit., 88). Nothing is known further 
about the author than this mention by Gilles (cf. P. Wagner, Studien und Mittheilungen 
aus dem Benedictiner und Cistereienser Orden, XVII, 53; C. V. Langlois, La vie en France 
au moyen Age, 807, n. 2) . 

6 Vss. 332-44, CEuvres de Henri d'Andeli, ed. Heron. 55. The two MSS containing the 
poem have Sextis and Malicia for the names of the disputants of the Eclogae, Peustis and 
Alithia (ibid., 175) ; a striking example of the distorted forma of proper names in MSS. 

7 Ed. Bartsch, 25,294; Laistner, Qermania, XXVI, 420. 
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north in the same century it was a source of the Trojumanna- 
Saga} Three of the Old French translations of Oato were 
written in England; besides these there are an Anglo-Saxon, and 
four Middle-English versions,^ but there is no indication of a 
translation of Theodulus, however abundant may be the evidence 
of its popularity in other ways. For it was there that the literary 
influence of the Ecloga was most evident and lasting. Thus in 
the ninth strophe of the Confessio Goliae the fourth line reads, 

Non est in tot turribus turris alicie, 

in English manuscripts, while other manuscripts have alethie, 
alothie, galatie,^ and aricie,* evidence that the stanza of this 
French poem was written or altered in English manuscripts, so as 
to have an allusion to the Alithia of the Ecloga,^ which, it has 
been suggested by Gaston Paris, became a proper name in English, 
developing into the modern name of Alice." Chaucer used Theo- 
dulus as a manual of classical mythology ; the same use of it was 
made by a fourteenth -century commentator — possibly English— 
of the De consolatione philosophiae of Boethius, who cites vss. 
189-92, 341, as an authority on the story of Orpheus.' In one 
of Wycliffe's most important theological works, Trialogus,* which 

1 1. H. Dtinger, Die Sage vom trojan. Kriege, 76 ; T. Frank, Am. Journ. Phil., XXX, 148. 

2Brandl, Qrundr.f. germ. Phil„ II, 1, 614, 646, 690; A. S. Napier, Herrigs Archiv., XCV, 
163; W. Blades, Butgraphy and Typography of William Gaxton, 2d ed., 204, 277 B. ; M. FOrstar, 
Eng. Stud., XXXVI, 1 ff.; Herrigs Archiv., CXV, 298; CXVI, 25 ff. 

a Paris, Bom., VII, 95. * HaurSau, N. and E., XXIX, 2, 267. 

5 As first suggested by R. Peiper, Gaudeamms, 1879, p. 213 (accepted by Laistner, op. cit., 
although at an earlier date he did not regard the suggestion as acceptable; Oolias, 106), and 
by Paris, op. cit. Laistner, Germ., XXVI, 421, n., has noted that the forms Alethia and 
Alithia appear in twelfth- and thirteenth-century MSS of Theodulus and of the commen- 
taries ; Alathia only in fourteenth-century MSS. 

6 Op. cit., 95 ; Bom., XXIX, 455. 

' F. G. otto, Commeniarii critici in codices bibliothecae academicae Siasensis, 269. Else- 
where (op. cit., 268) this commentator cites an authority the work of probably the twelfth 
century, De scholastica discipUna, attributed to Boethius in mediaeval times ; and with as 
much reason to a thirteenth-century author, Thomas de Cantimprfi (S. Berger, Thomae 
Cantipratensis Bormm Universale de Apibus quid illustrandis saeculi decimi tertii moribus 
conferat, 14) by Teuffel (Ges. der rOm. lit., §478, 6), who has accepted this unfounded ascrip- 
tion, found in editions of Boethius, preceding that of Teubner. This work was cited for the 
first time in a commentary of the De consolatione by Nicholas Triveth, who lived in the 
second part of the thirteenth century (C. Jourdain, Not. et Bxtr., XX, 2, 63). There are good 
reasons why Triveth should have cited this work, as a commentary on it is attributed to 
him (Schenkl, op. cit., 126, VI, 61). The early use of Trevith's commentary on Boethius in 
the anonymous commentary points to the English origin of the latter. 

8 Ed. Leohler, Oxford, 1869. 
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was written, well toward the end of his life, perhaps in 1382,' 
the speakers, Alithia the philosopher, Pseustis the sophistical 
unbeliever, and Phronesis the fair-tempered theologian, owe their 
names to the disputants and the judge in the Ecloga. It may 
have been this use of the Ecloga that led Patrington to write an 
orthodox comment on it, although the fact that he also wrote a 
commentary on Aesop shows his pedagogical tendencies." John 
Leland in his Itinerary noted that William Field, who was master 
of Potheringay College, Northamptonshire, 1477-95,' "sette the 
version of the book caullid Aethiopum terras, in the glasse windows 
with figures very neatly. ' ' * The latest allusion to Theodulus appears 
in Alexander Barclay's Eclogues, written 1514-19.^* In his list of 
pastoral poets in the "Prologe," after mentioning Theocritus, 
Vergil, Mantuan, and Petrarch, he goes on: 

What shall I speake of the father auncient. 
Which in briefe langage bothe playne and eloquent, 
Betwene Alathea, Sewstis stoute and bolde 
Hath made rehearsall of all thy storyes olde. 
By true historyes us teaching to obiect 
Against vayne fables of olde Gentile sect. 

E, K., in his epistle to Gabriel Harvey, prefatory to Spenser's 
Shepheards Calendar, written in 1579, shows his indebtedness to 
the prologue of Barclay* but in his list of bucolic authors, Boc- 
caccio takes the place of Theodulus. Barclay probably used the 

'I. e., 1382; cf. H. Rashdall, Diet. Nat. Biogr., LXIII, 222. 

^Incip. Quae alteri commodavit repetere. Bale, Script., loc. cit.; Tanner, op. cit. 
There would not have been any reason to write such an antidote, before the last publica- 
tions of Wiolifffl. Cf. Lecliler, John Wicliffe and Hu English Precursors (1881), 415, 426, 457; 
C. F. Brown, Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Ass,, XIX, 143, 144. Was Pecock accepting a hint from 
Patrington and Wycliffe in naraine two of his early works after a school book Donet and 
Follower to the Donet (Repressor, ed. Babingfcon, LXV, LXVIII)? Jacobs has failed to note 
Patrlngton's commentary on Aesop (History of the Aesopic Fable, 184 ff.) one of many omis- 
sions ; and one finds nothing additional in Plessow's Gesch. d. Fabuldichtung in England, 
bis John Gay, xxix £E. 

3 Dngdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. Ellis, VI, 1411. 

lEd. 1745, 1, 7; cited by Warton, op. cit. 

5 Not earlier than 1514, because in the "wofull elegy" in the fourth Eclogue upon Admiral 
Edward Howard, his father is referred to as the Duke of Norfolk, a lapsed title, which was 
only regranted by a patent, dated February 1, 1513/14 (Collins, Peerage of England, ed. 
Brydges, 1, 77, 88) ; not later than 1519 because reference is made in the same eclogue to the 
" Deane of Powles," Colet, as still living. 

6 W. P. Mustard, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXIV, 10. Mustard conjectured that Boccaccio 
Genealogia deorum gentillum, was alluded to in the lines of Barclay, a mistake, corrected 
at the earliest possible opportunity (M. L. N,, XXIV, 64). 
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Ecloga as a school book ; in E. K.'s school days it had been quite 
forgotten. On the other hand, E. K. doubtless knew Boccaccio's 
eclogues — in no way a popular work, before or after the age of 
printing' — in the collection of bucolic writings, Bucolicorum 
auctores XXXVIII, published at Basle in 1546 by Oporinus, 
who was well known to Englishmen since the time Foxe was his 
proofreader, and published the first edition in Latin of his Boole 
of Martyrs} 

Gboege L. Hamilton 

Univbrsity of Michigan 

1 Only three manuscripts have been noted in Italian libraries, and two in the British 
Museum (A. Hortis, op. cit., 911; O. Hecker, Boccaccio Funde, 45, n. 2), and outside of the 
collection of Oporinus it has been only printed in collections published in Italy in 1504 and 
1719 (Hortis, op. cit., 753, 755). Sir Philip Sidney, who was probably acquainted with the 
collection of O porinus, shows his critical powers in remarking, after mentioning Theocritus, 
Vergil, Sanazzaro, and Spenser; " Besides these, doe I not remember to have seene but fewe 
(to speake boldely) printed, that have poeticall sinewes in them" (An Apologiefor Poetrie, 
ed. Arber, 63) . If we accept Band's suggestion, which has been worked out in some detail by 
Schofleld (Fubl. Mod. Lang. Ass., XIX, 203 ff.), that the Pearl owed its inspiration to Boc- 
caccio's fourth eclogue, we must account for this acquaintance of a fourteenth-century 
English writer with a little-known work of Boccaccio, within a few years of its composition, 
as due to some personal favor to the author from an Italian, or an Englishman traveling in 
Italy, instead of being a proof of "how close were the ties that bound mediaeval men of 
letters together, how speedy was the transference of works (in Latin at least) from one land 
to another," etc., etc. (Schofleld, op. cit., 215). Even Petrarch's most popular works did not 
find favor outside of Italy within such a short time of their publication, in the normal 
course of their propagation (of. M. L. N., XXIII, 169, 170). The appearance of a copy of the 
Pearl in the library of Henry Savile of Banke (1568-1617), in the catalogues of which it is 
entered as "an owld booke in Bnglishe verse beginnning Perle pleasant to Princes" (J. P. 
GUson, Transactions of the Bibl. Soc, IX, 135, 209), shows that it did not have to wait till the 
nineteenth century for a proper appreciation (cf. Schofleld, Enfi. Lit. from the Norman 
Conqwst to Chaucer, 402). As the Savile manuscript was paper it cannot possibly be 
identified with the well-known vellum Cottonian MS, Nero A (A Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts in the Cottonian Library Deposited in the British Museum, p. 204). Cf. P. Madden, 
Sir Gawayne, XLVII; B. Morris, Marly English Allit. Poems (1869), XLI, A.x., the only 
extant manuscript of the Pearl, 

2Strype, iJ^eo/GrindaJ, 298; Memorials of Cramner, 514; Annals of the Reformation, 
1, 151, 156, 161 ; Zurich Letters (Parker Soc), II, 112; Original Letters 1637-1568, 106, 595, 638; 
P. Toynbee, Dante in English Literature, I, 57. 
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